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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



December, 



Trueblood gave account of the recent Milan Peace 
Congress and the Berlin Conference of the Interna- 
tional Law Association. Mr. Osborne Howes spoke of 
the duties and responsibilities of the United States 
toward the Far East, from which he had just returned. 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, a member of the Washing- 
ton School Board, spoke in a most interesting way of the 
negro in Washington. The conference was considered 
by all present to be both interesting and instructive. 

The Roosevelt Professorship at Berlin. 

We are of those who have been delighted at the estab- 
lishment of foreign professorships and the interchange of 
professors between the universities of different countries- 
This action has come out of the growing intercommuni- 
cation and sympathy between the nations, and is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times. The result of 
it also, in its ultimate fruits, will inevitably be to strengthen 
international amity and good fellowship, and to make 
misunderstanding and war less likely to occur. 

One proviso must of course be added, that is, that the 
men who fill these professorships shall be entirely free to 
express their well-matured opinions on the subjects on 
which they give lectures. If they were to go abroad as 
a sort of tool of home party politics or of home narrow- 
ness and prejudice, with their mouths muzzled, such pro- 
fessorships would only increase the still existing evils of 
international ignorance, bigotry and contempt. They 
would attract only second or third rate men, as men of 
clear thought and conscientiousness would not consent to 
occupy them as intellectual bondmen. In this way they 
would soon come to an inglorious end. 

Professor Burgess, Dean of Columbia University, 
lecturing a.t Berlin as Roosevelt Professor of American 
History and Institutions, had the entire right to give in 
his own name — and, moreover, it was his duty to give — 
his candid opinion of the status of the Monroe Doctrine, 
or any other American political doctrine or policy coming 
within the range of his discussion, whether his opinion 
was in accord with that of President Roosevelt or not. 
The name of the professorship has nothing whatever to 
do with the opinions of the man after whom it was 
named, unless it was so stipulated in the foundation. It 
is amazing that any body should ever have believed 
the press report that a scholar of Professor Burgess's 
standing had given out that his opinions as expressed in 
the lecture on the Monroe Doctrine and the Protective 
Tariff were those of President Roosevelt. When will 
the press quit circulating such flagrant absurdities ? 

The action of the American "colony" in Berlin in 
practically outlawing Professor Burgess deserves the 
unqualified reprobation of all true Americans. These 
" polonials " have exhibited in a very bad form, if the re- 
ports of their conduct be true, that spirit of national party 
narrowness, conceit and intolerance which has been the 



prolific source of international distrust and hostility in the 
past, as well as of disunity and strife at home. It is not 
thus that national greatness and honor are promoted or 
international friendship and concord strengthened. 

We can conceive of nothing that would do more to 
clear the international air and bring about good feeling 
and intelligent respect among the nations than a body 
of learned professors in these foreign and exchange 
chairs freely discussing the great problems of national 
and international interest and frankly conveying back 
and forth their impressions of the comparative merits and 
demerits of the constitutions, policies, institutions and 
customs of the two countries. When Professor Pea- 
body of Harvard came back from his course of lectures 
at Berlin last year, he frankly told us that some of our 
floating notions of the German Emperor and people 
were quite erroneous, and that they were not the aggres- 
sive and belligerent lot that many Americans suppose. 
Ought he to have kept silent about this, for fear of 
wounding our patriotic sensibilities? Our patriotism 
ought to have got sufficiently beyond the stage of child- 
ishness to be willing to be instructed and rectified in 
matters of this kind, either by Professor Peabody on 
this side of the water or by Dean Burgess on the other, or 
at any rate to keep in a good humor while listening to 
the opinions of distinguished educators whose views 
differ from our own. 



Editorial Notes. 

Dr. Darby in his able paper, " A Year's 
No case Record of International Arbitration," read 

Hague Court. before the Conference of the International 
Law Association at Berlin on the 2d of 
October, called attention to the fact that not a single 
new case had come before the Hague Court during the 
year. This, he said, had been regretted by some, and 
seemed to be an evidence of retrogression. But it must 
be remembered, he declared, that the Court is a creature 
of yesterday, and that its employment is entirely depen- 
dent on the will of the nations having differences be- 
tween them. But beyond these grounds given by Dr. 
Darby there is a still more significant reason why no 
case has gone to the Court the past year. There has 
been no controversy to refer to the Court. This may 
seem to be an overdrawn statement; but it states the 
truth of the case in sufficiently accurate terms. The 
Moroccan difficulty, it is true, might have been carried 
to The Hague, but it was of such a political nature as to 
make another form of pacific adjustment seem wiser- 
The existence of the International, Court does not take 
from diplomacy its peace-making function, nor render 
settlement by conference improper. Indeed, the exist- 
ence of the Court has strengthened this function of 



